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with all their powers, as equal citizens, in the reconstruction of the new state. The language question was to be solved in such a way thatcc it would cease to be a political issue ". The fundamental Austrian mistake of making the necessary concessions by instalments, according to the actual pressure, had to be avoided by a quick and broadminded settlement. It is not difficult to-day to realise that it was Masaryk, and not men like Rasin, who saw the real needs of the Czechoslovak people in the difficult struggle for preserving its hard-won independence. . . .
The actual policy of the Czechoslovak Republic, apart from the " struggle for jobs ", came nearer to the standard developed by Masaryk than to those of the officially prevailing nationalist ideology. In some fields, especially the Civil Service and banking, some temporary preference for members of the formerly oppressed nationality was fully justified, if the political separation from Austria was to fulfil its function as a means to national emancipation. In other fields, especially land reform, a vital part of national emancipation, essential social progress was also achieved, which did not harm the German peasants x and in some places even improved their lot at the expense of the landlords.2 Attempts to interpret this achievement as a " return of landed property to Czechoslovak hands " 3 were bound to do harm to a good cause. In cultural matters the Sudeten Germans, during the whole existence of the Czechoslovak Republic, enjoyed whatever rights they might reasonably demand, and had no lesser opportunities for higher education and so on than, for example, their Austrian co-nationals. Czech endeavours to make up for the neglect of their national interests in the times of the Hapsburg monarchy, as in the field of school-building, were quite legitimate, although more tact in the prosecution of school-building policy in regions with very small Czech minorities might have been in the interest of the Czech nationality itself. Also, however legitimate the interest of the Czech state in such minorities might have been, it was not necessary to provide for them by obvious preference in the local Civil Service or communications, where there was a predominantly German public, and many unemployed German aspirants for the jobs.
.    x Fpr an acknowledgment of this fact by a Nazi critic of the Czechoslovak Republic, see Sigl, op. ciL, p. 144.
* See, e.g.5 Wiskemann, op. -cit., p. 152.
_ * See the facts and the resolutions reprinted by Radl, op. cit., pp. 150 ff. The critical tenor of the resolutions seems to prove that the practice of the Czechoslovak administration did not satisfy the nationalists.